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ness of any sort. The assurance that a telegram to Miss Delano would 
always bring nurses in time of need was met by the answer that "your 
presence in the city might prevent the need from arising." 

A good piece of work was that done in Dayton, thoroughly good nurs- 
ing work, done in such harmony of spirit and co-operation as is seldom 
seen. The attempt to help in a time of great need and suffering has 
brought us very near together. The weeks of hard work have been a 
great privilege and we venture to believe have in some sort produced a 
new standard of public health service for times of disaster. Remembering 
that such work could be duplicated by the Red Cross, if necessary, in 
a score of places, one can only say as did the Dayton physician with tears 
very near the surface : " God bless the Red Cross nurses everywhere." 



RED CROSS RELIEF WORK AT HAMILTON, OHIO 

By JULIA C. STIMSON, R.N. 
Chief Nurse of the Red Cross Staff in Hamilton 

Late in the evening of March 28, a telegram was received from 
the headquarters of national Bed Cross nurses in Washington, saying 
that one hundred Bed Cross nurses were needed in Cincinnati and 
vicinity, and if trains were running twenty-five from St. Louis were to 
leave at once. 

This telegram was received at the Central Begistry for Nurses 
which is the headquarters of the Bed Cross nurses in St. Louis. It was 
too late to accomplish anything that night when the telegram was re- 
ceived, but by six o'clock in the morning the nurse in charge of the 
Begistry began her telephoning. Consulting her list (and it might be 
well to state her that the chairman of every local Bed Cross committee 
has a list of the nurses living in her city who are enrolled at the national 
Bed Cross headquarters in Washington and that the chief qualification for 
enrolment is graduation from a hospital of good standing), she tele- 
phoned constantly all day long. By midnight of that same day sixteen 
nurses with their hand-baggage met at the Union Station ready to leave 
by the first train which could be sent out from the city in the direction 
of Cincinnati. A train was to be dispatched by way of Guthrie to Louis- 
ville, to which was attached a special car for the nurses. It left about 
12.30, and proceeded along what apparently was a very hazardous route, 
because when it reached Louisville about noon of the following day, 
the nurses were told that just after they passed two bridges were con- 
demned behind them, and no more trains would come through for some 
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time. At Louisville, the City Passenger Agent, when he learned their 
mission, took them in charge, and securing cabs transferred them across 
the city to a suburban station from which a train was scheduled to leave 
for Cincinnati that afternoon, the tracks from the main station in the 
direction of Cincinnati being several feet under water. After a delay 
of about three hours after the scheduled time for departure, the train 
finally left, and for the rest of the afternoon the trip was full of thrills. 
A large, part of the time the tracks were completely under water, and on 
both sides the fields were inundated, showing only tops of fences; and 
shrubs and trees standing several feet high in the water. Often tipping 
at an alarming angle the train crawled along at a snail's pace. 

The party arrived in Cincinnati at about eight p.m. From the time 
it got dark everyone in the car had her face glued to the window, trying 
to see the unusual and somewhat terrifying sights of flooded fields and 
towns. In Cincinnati all that could be seen was that along the river 
bank streets had been flooded so that people living there had had to 
make temporary exits of their second story windows, leading to bridges 
and improvised aqueducts. On the train the nurses had learned the name 
of a comfortable hotel near the downtown station at which the train 
would arrive, and picking up their bags they walked a block to the hotel, 
and sat down wearily to wait. The nurse in charge telephoned to the 
Eed Cross headquarters, and was told that after dinner someone would 
be sent to conduct them to Christ Church Parish House, where they were 
to spend the night. A little after nine they reached the parish house 
and found a most comfortable and welcome reception. A large kinder- 
garten room had been converted into a dormitory. It looked like a 
hospital ward, with its ten army cots lined up along each side. Four 
nurses from Washington were already there, and their conjectures as to 
where the new arrivals would be sent the following day were listened to 
with the greatest eagerness. Tired and dirty, they quickly made them- 
selves comfortable and turned in, listening to the pouring rain which 
was hourly increasing the trouble they had come to help allay. 

Early the next morning breakfast was simply and easily prepared 
in the little domestic-science kitchen which opened from the kinder- 
garten room, where the parish house committee had left everything con- 
veniently arranged. 

Leaving bags all packed and ready for transportation, the whole 
twenty set off to the Red Cross headquarters, reaching there about 8.30 
a.m. There everything was throbbing arid alive with excitement and 
bustle. A conference was in progress in a back room between the 
head of the national Eed Cross Nursing Service, who had come on from 
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Washington, and the secretary and treasurer of the Cincinnati chapter 
of the lied Cross and several city officials. After some discussion it was 
decided that the head of the St. Louis nurses was to go at once to 
Hamilton to see if her group was not needed there. Already a large 
force of nurses had been sent to Dayton in charge of two most competent 
and experienced heads. 

A Cincinnati lady who had been most active in the relief work at 
Hamilton was at the door in her machine, about to make her daily trip. 
She was taking with her an official who was to be in charge of the relief 
work at Hamilton and as there was no other means of transportation 
to Hamilton, she volunteered to put the St. Louis nurse in the vacant 
seat. It was an hour's cold and blowy ride to Hamilton. The road was 
bad and washed away in places and at one time the machine had to be 
dug out of the mud with shovels and boards. The first glimpse of the 
devastated town was the main street, or rather what was left of the 
main street, for the water four days previously had swept through with 
terrific force, filling the basements of the stores on each side and rising 
as high as six and seven feet in the stores themselves. There were large 
holes in the street, the asphalt was rolled up in sheets, curb-stones stood 
on end, and the debris of uprooted trees and boards and broken furniture 
was piled high on both sides of the street. In front of the Court House, 
which was now the temporary morgue, were twenty or thirty rough 
wooden coffins, and wagons were driving away with bodies as they were 
identified. 

At the headquarters of the military forces, in a slippery, slimy office 
building, the kind lady left the official and the nurse to report to the 
Major in charge of the sanitary division, for the town had been put 
under martial law. 

The Major said that he was having his men make a house-to-house 
canvass to notify the people of the sanitary regulations and to learn 
of any sickness, and to explain methods of disinfection. They had not 
as yet found very much sickness due to the flood, but he expected that 
trouble of that sort would soon begin. The greatest distress at the time 
was due to the destitution of the people and their need of the necessities 
of life — food, bedding and clothes. 

The St. Louis head nurse explained to him that sixteen nurses would 
probably be ready for him to call upon that afternoon. After receiving 
his assurance that he needed them and would co-operate with them, she 
left him to his multitudinous duties. She then walked to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which had been converted into a temporary hospital, 
and which was a field station of the hospital corps of the regiment. 
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The large Sunday-school room of the church had been used during the 
flood to shelter about sixty-five patients, people suffering from exposure, 
maternity cases, a few suspected typhoid and other patients, but all these 
patients had now either gone to friends or to the Mercy Hospital, except 
three or four who were soon to be discharged. This Sunday-school room 
was a most fortunate place for an emergency hospital, because there was a 
well-equipped kitchen at one end and on each side were small rooms that 
could be partitioned off by folding doors. The doctors were sleeping 
on cots in the gallery. Several nurses from Cincinnati had come down 
to help in this emergency hospital, and were now glad to be relieved 
to return to their duties in Cincinnati. Their work had been most 
arduous since for a while they had no running water and no one to help 
them in the kitchen. Doctors and nurses together had cooked and washed 
dishes and taken care of patients and distributed relief supplies until 
all were worn out. By this time, however, two competent women 
had been secured to attend to the cooking and cleaning, and the doctors 
were managing a dispensary. Since the Cincinnati nurses had left a 
plentiful supply of invalid necessities, it was thought best to use the 
Sunday-school room as the headquarters of the temporary Visiting 
Nurses' Asociation, as well as for the dispensary of the hospital corps. 
A telephone message was sent to Cincinnati to summon the other nurses, 
and the doctors of the town were notified that the Eed Cross visiting 
nurses stationed at the Methodist Church were ready to take calls from 
them at any time. 

Somebody sent word to one of the leading citizens, chairman of the 
Local Eelief Committee, that the nurses were coming, and he replied 
that they were to be housed in the best hotel that Hamilton afforded and 
the bill sent to him. 

Late in the afternoon the nurses arrived in automobiles. They went 
at once to the hotel, which did not in the least look like a hotel because 
the first floor and basement had been entirely put out of commission by 
the water, and were full of mud and debris. However, the nurses were 
given comfortable rooms. Meals were being served on bare tables in a 
second floor parlor, and any one who came in was being fed what little 
there was to offer. That night at dinner, for which was served stew, 
bread without butter, and coffee, the nurses sat next to soldiers and 
mud-covered street diggers, but everybody was glad of something hot 
to eat and matters of table etiquette were of small importance. During 
dinner one of the officers asked where the nurses had come from. He 
was told from St. Louis, by way of Louisville. A few minutes later as 
a man from the other end of the room was going out, he stopped by 
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the side of the head nurse and said, "Did you say, sister, that you had 
come from St. Louis ? I wonder if you know a man there named Thomp- 
son, on the police force ? " With shame she was forced to admit that 
she had been in St. Louis only a short time and was not yet well 
acquainted. 

That evening by the light of candles standing in glasses the city 
map was studied and districts were planned, into which the nurses were 
to go, two by two, the following morning. 

About eight o'clock the next day fourteen nurses started off to make 
house-to-house visits in the poorer districts that had been flooded. They 
were to inquire about sickness, and explain the need of getting things 
dried out as fast as possible, and the importance of carrying out to the 
letter the printed instructions that had been distributed by the sanitary 
corps. 

The other two nurses went to the church to make an inventory of 
the supplies that were left, and learn what was to be the disposition of 
the three patients that were there, and other details, from the nurse 
whom they were relieving. 

By noon the head nurse and her assistants had left. During the 
morning a mespenger appeared with a note from the mayor of West 
Hamilton across the river which read, " Allow the bearer special 
messenger to go by boat immediately to the east side to obtain a special 
nurse for this side." This was brought to the headquarters of the Bed 
Cross nurses because there were no other nurses to be obtained in 
Hamilton. The first two nurses that came in from their visits were 
told to get their bags ready at once and accompany the messenger. The 
large bridges across the river had been destroyed, and the pontoon bridge 
in process of construction was not yet completed, but in spite of a very 
swift current a few small boats were taking passengers across. 

Soon the nurses began to come in to the Sunday-school "office," 
bringing the most appalling tales. They had found great distress among 
families living together in the second floor of small frame houses, with- 
out sufficient bedding or clothing, families whose whole possessions had 
been washed away. They had seen whole streets torn up so that they 
were impassable. Out-houses and sheds had been washed into most 
ridiculous places, and were even on the tops of porches, or standing on 
their heads in excavations made by the water: trunks were in trees and 
pianos in parks. They all reported the need of supplies for little babies 
or elderly infirm people, and after luncheon and a short rest they were 
sent back to carry supplies as far as the contents of the relief station 
would admit, The office nurses, in the meantime, started a small card 
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catalogue, in pencil, on 3 x 5 cards, giving the name and address of 
every patient, the facts obtained as far as possible, the relief that had 
been given, and the name of the visitor. By afternoon it had been 
learned by whom relief supplies were to be given, and each nurse was 
told how to sign orders for supplies to be taken to the general relief 
station. 

The first day over 73 calls were made by the nurses. Already calls 
were being sent in by the doctors of the town. The tuberculosis nurse, 
the only public health nurse in the city, and another Hamilton young 
woman were most helpful in directing the nurses and showing them how 
to use maps in finding addresses. Without their help much time would 
have been wasted and frequently nurses would have duplicated one 
another's trips. The following day the Major sent in a list of about 
forty names of supposedly sick people who had been found by his men. 
These were quickly grouped, and all were visited that day. Although not 
many cases of acute illness were found, there were innumerable ways in 
which the nurses could be of help. When a case was found that needed 
a doctor, notice was sent by messenger to the health commissioner, who 
then notified a doctor in the sick person's vicinity. 

Soon the Bell Telephone Company greatly facilitated the work of 
receiving calls and transmitting messages by installing a temporary 
telephone for the office table. The fact that the offices of many doctors 
had been washed out and that their telephones had been put out of order 
made it very difficult to communicate with them for some days, but re- 
pairs were made on all sides as rapidly as possible. 

That evening the head nurse had a conference with the chief relief 
official, who agreed to discuss the problems that were already arising. 
In the so-called " bread line," at the relief station, people who were them- 
selves too ill to stand or had sick ones at home were being obliged to 
wait their turn sometimes for four or five hours. It was agreed that for 
this reason people holding orders signed by Eed Coss nurses were to be 
given immediate attention. Forging of such orders began at once. To 
prevent this imposition a small rubber stamp was secured, and stamped 
uniform cards were given the nurses to be used for orders, in the place 
of the small scraps of paper they had been obliged to use at first. There 
was no further trouble. 

On the third day the head nurse and one other, leaving the " office " 
in charge of an assistant, went with a soldier escort who had a special 
pass across the unfinished pontoon bridge to West Hamilton. It was a 
long walk in the rain through almost impassable streets filled with 
stones, boards and sticks, to the bank of the river, down which they 
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scrambled in the mud to the bridge. This consisted of boards laid across 
flat boats nailed and roped together. As the current was very strong 
it was apparently difficult to make this bridge hold. The following 
day, after their return, it broke in the middle and swung down on each 
side of the river and took several more days to rebuild. 

After climbing the steep bank on the West Hamilton side, they 
walked up through the town, which had suffered from the flood only in 
one or two streets along the river bank, soon reaching the schoolhouse 
which had been converted into an emergency hospital. A schoolroom on 
one side had been turned into a ward for men, and a room on the other 
side was used for women. The cloak room with its two rows of hooks 
had to serve as diet kitchen and wash room, and another schoolroom 
behind that was the sleeping room for the nurses. All the desks in these 
three schoolrooms had been pushed back against the rear wall and the 
front space filled with cots. The nurses here, who had come from 
Cincinnati at the first call for help, were not Eed Cross nurses, and were 
glad to be relieved to go back to their own work. A committee of ladies 
in West Hamilton had brought in all the food and supplies that were 
necessary for nurses and patients, and a cleaning woman had been 
secured to help. As there was no other hospital in West Hamilton and 
no means of taking patients over to the Mercy Hospital in Hamilton, 
on account of the destruction of the bridges, this emergency hospital 
had been very necessary for some maternity patients and elderly people 
whose homes were flooded, but the nurses found the duty there very quiet 
and unexciting. 

The head nurse, upon her return to Hamilton, was met by various 
reports from her staff. One of the nurses had sunk into mud so deeply 
that she could not draw her feet out and a man with a shovel had to be 
secured to dig her out. Another had found an old lady marooned on her 
second floor, unable to get downstairs because the stairway was choked 
with broken furniture and mud and boards. She called from the 
window that she was all right, but would like a hot-water bag, as she had 
everything else that she needed. This was sent up to her by means of 
a basket and string. Her difficulty, however, was reported to the 
officials who sent men to her rescue. 

As all the able-bodied men were being employed by the city, at 
30 cents an hour, to clean up the streets and cart away the rubbish, the 
women folks and children had the task of cleaning up their own homes, 
that is, where homes were left. Most of the working people of Hamilton 
lived in small frame houses, the first floor of which in almost every case 
was ruined; windows and doors were broken in, porches were washed 
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away, and often the mud in the rooms was three to four feet high. But 
when the sun came out everybody who could stir began to dig out pieces 
of furniture and put them out to dry. Unfortunately, much of the 
furniture was irreparably injured and fell apart. Even stoves had been 
broken apart by the force of the water. It was pitiful to see the remnants 
of pianos, sewing machines, and washing machines, that could never be 
restored to usefulness. Even in the poor districts there was a surprising 
number of pianos out to dry. Most of them, it seemed, were being 
bought on time payments. The mud was everywhere, thick, slimy, 
ooze filling the basements and covering the floors. Where possible, 
garden hose was obtained and fastened to a pump or faucet and water 
turned into the rooms. Then the carpets and mattings were dragged 
out onto the fences to dry. Many women wore trousers and rubber 
boots, or sacks wrapped around their feet, which was the only costume 
in which to do this sort of work. For appearances' sake some of these 
women wore aprons, which gave a more or less normal front view, but 
the rear was strange. In some instances where there were no men folks, 
and the women were not able bodied, the health officers sent men to 
help clean away the mud. The occupation of the whole town for the 
time being was « mud slinging ! " Everybody was digging and cleaning 
with the greatest hopefulness and cheerfulness imaginable. When asked 
how they were getting on, the reply invariably was, " Oh, we cannot com- 
plain, we are doing very well. We are so thankful that we have anything 
left." In every yard shrubs which were covered with straw and mud 
left by the flood were beginning to show green leaves through this debris, 
and the courage and cheerfulness of the people seemed like these shrubs. 
But in the case of the people who did not even have a mud-filled 
home things were different. Many a large family was taken in by a 
neighbor, whose house was hardly large enough for his own family. 
This was while the waters were rising, but now at the end of the week, 
when the waters had gone down and the excitement was over, he and his 
family were finding it very hard to be patient under the crowded and 
uncomfortable conditions, and the unwanted family that had been taken 
in had not the faintest idea which way to turn. One such host came to 
the office to explain that his wife was soon to be confined, and he could 
not possibly keep the family of five children and the mother that he had 
taken in. Through the generosity of a lady in Glendale, in a nearby 
town, who had opened her house for refugees, this whole family was 
transferred. One day a little foreign woman, who was standing in the 
bread line, looked so miserable that she was taken out of the line by 
one of the ladies of the Eelief Committee and was sent to the nurses' 
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office which was just around the corner. The woman told her story in 
German, that her baby which would have been ten days old had it lived 
had died from exposure on its third day; that she and her family had 
been taken in by a neighbor, where four adults and three children were 
living in two rooms, with only one bed for them all. A man very sick 
with rheumatism was lying on the floor, there was nothing in the house 
to eat but half a loaf of bread, and she herself was so wretched from 
lack of proper care that she could hardly walk. An automobile which 
had been loaned for that afternoon was quickly piled with two cots, 
two mattresses, blankets, food and other supplies, and a nurse was sent 
with the little woman to do what could be done to make things more 
comfortable. 

People who were not sick obtained relief supplies on signed orders 
from the superintendents of the districts which had been arranged by 
the relief officials, but for the sick people everything at the church which 
had been sent by the Eed Cross Committee for the emergency hospital 
was given out directly by the nurses. There were many calls for the 
baby outfits which were sent by ladies of Cincinnati, and nothing was 
more valuable than the packages of old linen that some thoughtful people 
had included. The nurses made calls all day or interviewed applicants 
who applied at the office. Sometimes by means of machines which were 
lent to aid the nurses, supplies were taken quickly to the people who were 
unable to stand in line for them at the relief station, but the distances 
were great and no cars were running, and often a nurse would make a 
second trip, on weary feet, to a far-away home to fill some urgent need. 
The teamsters in Hamilton were extremely kind, and gave lifts to the 
nurses who were carrying loads of supplies to a sick family. One even- 
ing a nurse came in, in a pouring rain, from a call several miles away 
from the church, saying that she had ridden all the way in on the top 
of a beer wagon. 

The stories which were told by applicants were almost beyond belief. 
They were all variations of the same trouble. As one woman said, " A 
week ago we owned our house, and were comfortable and happy. We had 
just made the final payment after having gas and water put in. I had 
begun putting plants in the garden. And now we have not one single 
thing but the clothes we stand in. Not a stick remains to show where 
the house was." It is estimated that between four and five thousand 
families had been rendered utterly homeless by the flood in Hamilton. 
For the time being most of these families were housed with neighbors, 
but the problem of homes for them all is yet to be met. 

After a few days it was plain to be seen that a permanent Visiting 
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Nurse Association was going to be an urgent need for Hamilton. With 
only one public health nurse in the city, and increased sickness sure to 
develop from the crowding of families and the dampness of houses, there 
would evidently be much work for such an organization. But the citizens 
of Hamilton were so busy attending to the immediate needs of the town 
that it seemed impossible to get together enough of the important people 
to form an organization. One of the most prominent men of the town 
was found, however, and invited into a conference at the office. He 
agreed at once that there was need of such an organization and guaran- 
teed several hundred dollars toward it. The next time that the Eed 
Cross officials from Cincinnati came to Hamilton they too were inter- 
viewed, and the matter was presented to them. Assurances were given by 
them that the salary of two or three nurses, for at least a few months, 
would be paid by the Eed Cross Society and the tuberculosis nurse, who 
was logically the one to take charge of such work, was told to arrange at 
once for nurses from out of town to come and take the places of the 
St. Louis nurses, who would soon have to go back to their own work. 
By this time the week's leave of absence that had been given the St. 
Louis nurses who were holding institutional positions in their own city 
had expired, and as by this time the nursing situation in Hamilton could 
be handled by a smaller number, nine left the afternoon of April 5 to 
make their roundabout way home. On April 17, the last of the St. 
Louis delegation reached home. During the last few days in Hamilton 
several of the nurses had devoted their time, by request of the Eehabilita- 
tion Committee (the new name for the Belief Committee) in helping 
make a thorough survey of the families in want. 

In their fifteen days' stay in Hamilton, 436 calls were made by the 
nurses: 131 sick calls; 178 calls to bring relief, and 230 cards were 
filled out for the committee. The approximate cost of the whole expedi- 
tion, including salary and expenses, was $900 or about $57 a nurse. 



